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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, 
(Continued from page 804.) 

We have now, in the order of time, ar- 
rived at the period when the great and good 
Wm. Penn became the proprietor of the prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania. Allusion has already 
been made to his connection with the coloni- 
zation of New Jersey. Clarkson assures us 
that up to the year 1681, Penn had sent to it 
about 1400 people. The active interest thus 
shown in the new country which opened be- 
fore him, would naturally intensify the de- 
sire which Penn had while at Oxtord in 1661 
to become the sole proprietor of a portion 
of American soil, where, to use his own lan- 
guage, he “ might raise a people who shall be 
a praise in the earth for conduct, as well as 
for civil and religious liberty; to afford an 
asylum to the good and oppressed of every 
nation ; to frame a government which may 
be an example, and to make men as free and 
happy as they can be.” Indeed, Penn seems 
.to have been peculiarly fitted to become the 
founder of a colony based upon righteous 
principles. From his own religious experi- 
ence, and the persecutions he endured for 
conscience’ sake, he learned how to value the 
blessing of true liberty. His familiarity at 
court taught him the danger of despotic power, 
and made him desirous that in his own Penn- 
‘aylvania “ the will of one man may not, hin- 
der the good of an whole country.” From his 
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large acquaintance with men and books he 


imbibed just and comprehensive views. His 
great benevolence, coupled with the consist- 
ency and purity of his life, rendered nugatory 
the supposition (if any such was really enter- 
tained) that his application to the British 
crown for land in America arose from selfish 
or mercenary motives. Indeed the confidence 
reposed in him was abundantly shown in the 
readiness with which some of the most re- 
spectable of nis countrymen accepted his pro- 
posals to embark for New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. That he was not actuated by love 
of gain, is also proven by the promptness 
with which he refused (from a company then 
forming) an offer of £600 “ for the monopoly 
of the Indian trade between the Susquehanna 
and the Delaware, together with 24 per cent. 
acknowledgment or rent.” His answer to 
the company was, that he “ would not defile 
what came to him clean.” Doubtless there 
were times when he felt disappointed and dis- 
couraged upon detecting some flaw in the 
machinery of his government, but vexations 
and difficulties hindered not the prosecution 
of his plan. As he “ took charge of the prov- 
ince for the Lord’s sake,” his unwavering 
faith in the immutability of those principles, 
which he designed to be the foundation of his 
Republic, enabled him totriumph. The State 
which bears his name stands as the proudest 
monument of his greatness. “ Her laws and 
institutions bear the impress of his noble 
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mind,” and from generation to generation his 
memory will be treasured by her people. 
Such a man was William Penn. His numer- 
ous biographers have narrated the story of 
his chequered life, and we do not propose to 
repeat it here. On the page of history he 
will ever stand prominently forth as an able 
statesman, a wise legislator, a large-hearted 
philanthropist, and a Christian gentleman,— 
qualities but rarely found combined in one 
individual. 

The royal patent, for Pennsylvania bears 
date March 4th, 1681. The same year Penn 
appointed his deputy governor and commis- 
sioners, who sailed from England for the new 
province, bearing a letter trom the proprietary 
to those already settled in the territory, an- 
nouncing that it had “pleased God in his 
providence to cast them within his lot and 
care,” and assuring them that he would “ not 
usurp the right of any nor oppress his person.” 
“God,” said he, “has furnished me with a 
better resolution, and has given me His grace 
to keep it.” By the same commissioners he 
also sent a communication and some presents 
to the Indians, to express “ his great love and 
regard forthem.” The following year Thomas 
Holm was sent to Pennsylvania as Surveyor 
General, who brought with him a second let- 
ter to the natives from Penn, which, although 
familiar to many of our readers, we are 
tempted to copy ertire. 

“ The great God, who is the power and wis- 
dom that made you and me, incline your 
hearts to righteousness, love, and peace. This 
I send to assure you of my love, and to de- 
sire your love to my friends; and when the 
great God brings me among you, I intend to 
order all things in such a manner that we 
may all live in love and peace one with an- 
other, which I hope the great God will incline 
both you and me todo. I seek nothing but 
the honor of His name, and that we, who are 
His workmanship, may do that which is well 
pleasing to Him. The man who delivers this 
unto you is a special friend,—sober, wise 
and loving. You may believe him. I have 
already taken care that none of my people 
wrong you. By good laws I have provided 
for that purpose ; nor will I ever allow of my 

le to sell rum, to make your people 
drunk. If anything should be out of order, 
expect when I come it shall be mended, and 
I will bring you some things of our countr 
that are useful and pleasing to you. So I 
rest, in the love of God that made us. I am 
your loving friend, 


WituiaM Penn. 
Enatanp, 21st of Second month, (April, ) 1682.’’ 
This letter was read by Thomas Holm to 

the Indians, through an interpreter, in the 

Sixth month following. 


In the Seventh 


month (September) William Pena embarked 
in the “Welcome” for his province, and after 
a voyage of some eight weeks, the ship an- 
chored before the town of New Castle. From 
thence they proceeded up the river to Upland. 
Clarkson narrates that while the ship was 
still in the stream, Penn said to his friend 
Pearson, (a fellow passenger), “ Providence 
has brought us here safe. Thou hast been 
the companion of my perils. What wilt thou 
that Ishall call this place?” Pearson replied 
Chester,—that being the name of the city from 
whence he came. William Penn said it 
should be called Chester, and that when he 
divided the land into counties, he would call 
one of them by the same name also. When 
Penn visited the site of Philadelphia, is not 
now exactly known, but a minute of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, held the 8th of 
Ninth month (November), 1682, states, that 
“at this time Governor William Penn and a 
multitude of Friends arrived here, and erected 
a city, called Philadelphia—about half a mile 
from Shackamazxson.” 

Having reached Coaquannoc, the Indian 
name for the place where Philadelphia now 
stands, Penn and the little band of Quakers 
with him, were cordially greeted, not ouly by 
the early settlers, but by some of the sachems 
and their tribes. The proprietary, we may 
suppose, desired to make a treaty of friend- 
ship with the natives, and to this end, it is 
said that the leaders on both sides repaired to 
Shackamaxson, (now Kensington), where, 
underneath the wide-spreading branches of a 
large elm tree, they entered into a covenant 
of Peace with each other. It was on this 
same spot that Penn’s deputy (Markham) 
had previously negotiated with the Indians 
for the purchase of Pennsbury Manor, and 
tradition asserts it was a favorite place of re- 
sort in those times. 

It has been seriously questioned by some 
writers, whether in 1682, any treaty took 
place, inasmuch as no letter of Penn’s has 
been found which alludes to such a conference, 
nor do any of his cotemporaries mention it. 
This is certainly strange, and yet among the 
Indians and the Quakers there has ever been 
a traditional account of “the great treaty 
undertheEIm. Ourearly American painter* 


* Benjamin West, in a letter dated London, July 
12th, 1775, addressed to his brother William, in 
this country, says, ‘‘I send you an engraved print 
of Wm. Penn’s treaty, wherein I have taken the 
likeness of our father, and brother Thomas, of Read- 
ing, (England.) That is the likeness of our brother, 
that stands immediately behind Penn, resting on 
his cane. I need not point out the picture of our 
father, as I believe you will find it in a print from 
memory.’? His father is represented as standing a 
little back in the picture, with side face visible, and 
showing only a part of his person. J. Francis 
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has immortalized it with his pencil. Poets 
have sung of it, and historians have described 
it. It has been considered as “the only 
league between the Indians and the Chris- 
tians which was never sworn to and never 
broken.” A committee of the “ Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society,” have reported in 
“ favor of the treaty,” and the “ Penn Society 
of Philadelphia” has marked the memorable 
spot with an apology for a monument, which 
speaks more eloquently of a depleted treasury 
than of anything else. In the absence of 
documentary evidence, however, the question 
remains open for discussion. That such an 
alliance occurred at some time between Penn 
and the natives is generally conceded. Gov- 
ernor Keith said in his speech to the Indians 
in 1722—“ Last time I was with you at Con- 
estogoe, you showed me a parchment which 
you had received from Wm. Penn, containing 
many articles of friendship between him and 
you, and between your children and his chil- 
dren.” As a treaty was made in 1701, which 
was in writing, we are inclined to believe that 
Keith refers to it, and not to a treaty in 1682, 
as some have supposed. The story of the 
gathering under the great elm may be a 
pleasing fiction or an absolute verity. We 
incline to the latter opinion, but as above 
stated there is room for reasonable doubt on 
the subject. 

Samuel M. Janney, in his life of William 
Penn, has thus graphically described the sup- 
posed scene under the elm. “It is near the 
close of November—the lofty forest trees on 
the banks of the Delaware have shed their 
summer attire; the ground is strewn with 
leaves, and the council fire burns brightly, 
fanned by the autumnal breeze. Under the 
wide branching elm the Indian tribes are as- 
sembled, but all unarmed, for no warlike 
weapon is allowed to disturb the scene. In 
front are the chiefs with their counseliors and 
aged men on either hand. Behind them, in 
the form of a half-moon, sit the young men, 
and some of the aged matrons, while beyond, 
and disposed in still widening circles, are 
seen the youths of both sexes. Among the 
assembled chiefs there is one who holds acon- 
spicuous rank ; the Great Sachem Taminend, 
one of nature’s noblemen, revered for his wis- 
dom and beloved for his goodness. But see! 
a barge is approaching, bearing at its mast- 
head the proud pennant of the governor ; the 


No cn accel ganna arenas 
Fisher, in his discourse on the ‘private life and 
domestic habits of Wm. Penn,’ says: ‘‘Our Penn- 
sylvania painter, besides his unpardonable miscon- 
ception in representing the graceful and athletic 
Penn at the age of 38, as a fat old man of very or- 
dinary appearance, has put him and his compan- 
ions in dresses, which, if they ever wore them at 
all, they certainly did not until some years after 
the settlement of Pennsylvania.”’ 
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speech. 
made me and you, who rules the heavens and 
the earth, and who knows the innermost 
thoughts of men, knows that I and my friends 
have a hearty desire to live in peace and 
friendship with you, to the utmost of our 
power. 
weapons against our fellow creatures, for 
which reason we have come unarmed. 
object is not to do injury, and thus provoke 
the Great Spirit, but to do good. 
on the broad pathway of good faith and good 
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oars are plied with measured strokes, and near 
the helm sits William Penn, attended by his 
council. 
Secretary, Holm, Surveyor General, Simcox, 
Haigue, Taylor and Pearson. 
bank, waiting with others to join them, is 
Lacy Cock, the hospitable Swede, whose 
dwelling is near the treaty ground. They 
are plainly dressed, and the proprietary is 
only distinguished from the rest by a sky 
blue sash of silk net work that encircles his 
waist. 
council fire ; the governor having his cousin 
Markham on the right, and his friend 
Pearson on the left, is preceded by some of 
his attendants bearing presents, which they 
spread upon the ground. They pause when 
they approach the council fire. 
puts on his chaplet surmounted by a small 
horn, the emblem of kingly power, and then 
through an interpreter he announces to Wil- 
liam Penn that the nations are ready to hear 
him. 


Among them are Markham, his 


On the river 


They land and advance toward the 


Taminend 


“Being thus called upon, he begins his 
‘The Great Spirit (he says) who 


It is not our custom to use hostile 
Our 
We are met 


will, so that no advantage is to be taken on 
either side, but all to be openness, brother- 
hood and love.’ Here the governor unrolls 
a parchment containing stipulations for trade, 
and promises of friendship, which, by means 
of an interpreter, he explains to them, article 
by article, and placing it on the ground, he 
observes that the ground shall be common to 
both people. He then proceeds. ‘I will not 
do as the Marylanders did, that is, call you 
children or brothers only, for parents are apt 
to whip vheir children too severely, and broth- 
ers sometimes will differ. Neither will I com- 
pare the friendship between us, to a chain, for 
the rain may rust it, or a tree may fall and 
break it; but I will consider you as the 
same flesh and blood with the Christians, and 
the same as if one man’s body were to be di- 
vided into two parts.’ This speech being lis- 
tened to by the Indians in perfect silence, 
and with much gravity, they take some time 
to deliberate, and then the King orders one 
of his chiefs to speak to Wm. Penn. The 
Indian orator advances, and in the King’s 
name salutes him; then taking him by the 
hand, he makes a speech, pledging kindness 
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and good neighborhood, and that the Indians 
and the English must live in love as long as 
the sun and moon shall endure.” 
Heckewelder, the Moravian missionary,who 
lived many years among the Indians, says he 
has often heard them speak of the conferences 
Had with their fathers by Wm. Penn, when 
“he convened them under a grove of shady 
trees, where the little birds on their boughs 
were warbling their sweet notes.” “In com- 
memoration of these conferences (which are 
always to Indians a subject of pleasing re- 
membrance) they frequently assembled to- 
gether in the woods, in some shady spot as 
nearly as possible similar to those where they 
used to meet their brother Miquon(Wm.Penn,) 
and there lay all his ‘ words’ or speeches with 
those of his descendants, on a blanket or clean 
piece of bark, and with great satisfaction go 
successively over the whole. This practice 
(which I have repeatedly witnessed) contin- 
ved until the year 1780, when the disturbances 
which then took place put an end te it, proba- 


bly forever.” 
(To be continued.) 


A LETTER FROM R. TURNER OF BALT., MD. 

Friends will be pleased to hear, I doubt 
not, that we sent off last week ‘to the “ Pawnee 
Agency,” four boxes and a half barrel, con- 
taining warm and substantial garments, chiefly 
for the women and children, and a good sup- 
ply of articles for food, and medicines for the 
sick. Also a large quantity of that much- 
valued purifier, Castile soap—needed, it ap- 
pears, in most, if not all the agencies,—the 
Indians being represented as sorely afflicted 
with scrofula. 

It is gratifying to learn, through the “ In- 
telligencer,” of the great amount of goods sent 
out, and I hope the interest, so generally 
manifested in our several Yearly Meetings 
for these wronged and deeply injured children 
of the forest, may continue to stimulate us to 
persevere in the ggod cause of their civiliza- 
tion and greater comfort. 

Our Firstalay school is flourishing, our Ly- 
ceum incréasing in interest, and our “ First- 
day morning Readings” are very interesting, 
and, we think, beneficial to those of our mem- 
bers who attend them. 

I must not omit mentioning the Lombard 
St. Sewing School, back of our meeting-house, 
conducted by a number of young women, who 
givetheir time and attention to teaching about 
75 poor little white girls the art of cutting 
out and sewing. These children have been 
gathered in from the streets, lanes and alleys; 
and on Seventh-day afternoons, they now 
(generally) come with clean face and hands 
and combed hair, which was not the case at 
first; and they are as orderly and quiet, when 
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engaged at work, and in coming in and when 
they separate, as any school I have visited. 

he discipline is remarkable, and the pa- 
tience and endurance of those dear young wo- 
men are wonderful. How happy they seem 
to be in their labor of love and usefulness to 
this class of poor little unfortunates! “ Verily 
they have their reward.” 


Sincerely thy friend, Resecca TURNER. 





THE NURTURE OF THE LORD. 
From The Home Life in the Light of it- Divine Idea. 
BY JAMES BALDWIN BROWN. 
‘© Bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.’’—Epu. vi. 4. 

In my last discourse I dwelt on the funda- 
mental principle of a Christian education, the 
drawing forth and instructing the conscious- 
ness that Christ is with, is in, the child. 
Christ the light, an element of help, of joy; 
not as some parents systematically present 
Him, an element of gloom and dread. Let 
children know Him as the inspiration of their 
young efforts of duty, as their strength in their 
struggle against sin; as their sympathetic 
friend in all their dreary defeats and failures, 
nearer than their own consciousness to the 
springs of their thought and life. A Lord at 
band and not afar off, with'n and not be 
neath.or above; taking intimate and person- 


-al part in the action of their life-dtama, from 


the very dawnings of consciousness ; witness- 
ing, pleading, and striving, with boundless 
long-suffering within. 

You have neither to take them to Christ 
nor to bring Christ to them. It may sound 
like a paradox, but I believe that the main 
reason why so many children of Christian 
households grow up inwardly ignorant of the 
Saviour, is that they have been so sedulously 
taught to seek Him. They should learn that 
He has sought them, and that He is there at 
the door of their hearts, yea, within the door, 
waiting only to be recognized and welcomed 
with love. The gospel is not, “Go forth to 
seek Christ and He will meet you.” The 
words, “ Ask, and yeshall receive; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and the door shall be 
opened unto you,” were spoken to men by 
One, who had come all the way from a 
heavenly throne that He might place Him- 
self in their midst. He was seeking them, 
asking them, and knocking at the door of their 
hearts, that He might enter royally as of 
right and take up His abode. Tell them ofa 
God who needs to be appeased, of a Saviour 
who waits to be moved to intercession, to plead 
the power of His bluod on their behalf, and 
salvation is at once made to appear to them 
a hard, far-off, and doubtful thing. ’ 

If we would but begin with our children 
where God begins with us, it might go better 
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with them. “The word is nigh thee, in thy 
mouth and in thy heart.” Look within. In 
the battle which is raging even in thy young 
heart, every high thought, every holy pur- 
pose, every heavenward aspiration, is the 
work of His love for thee; and every base 
thought, every impure passion, every world- 
ly purpose, is the work of His enemy in thee, 
striving to pluck thee out of His hand. I 
think that this education of the consciousness 
to recognize the present Christ, the inward 
light that lighteth every man, and which 
shines very brightly in children’s hearts, 
would lend dignity and energy to the moral 
struggle which begins with the first stirrings 
of freedom, and would wrest one mighty wea- 
pon of destruction out of the adversary’s 
hand. There is nothing worse for the child 
than to feel that God is far-off, and cannot 
care much about the battle of a young life; 
and that it matters little to Him or to any 
one what a child may think or do. It mat- 
ters everything. From the first moment of 
consciousness the Lord has been with you, 
young soldier ; learn to parade your soul be- 
dore Him, and to answer to your name. 

And to me this seems to be the only shield 
of the parent from what would else be a 
crushing burden of care. If we are to be at 
the main charge of this ministry, and if our 
influence is the chief educating power, then, 
as I have said, alas! for us, and for the child. 
As Jesus bore witness of the Father, so we 
have to bear witness of the Saviour. If we bear 
witness of ourselves, of our private ideas of 
what a child should grow to be, our own im- 
age of goodness, purity, and truth, we may 
chance to see the little ones on whom we 
spend our wealth of effort growing into an 
image from which we shrink back with dread. 
Ihave seen it again and again. I have seen 
parents who had striven earnestly and with 
much self-denial to mould their children to 
an image which should satisfy their parental 
joy and pride, left in their old age to moan 
in bitterness of soul over the wreck of all 
their hopes. While little ones, trained ear'y 
to recognize joyously the dawning of a Di- 
vine light and the stirrings of a Divine life 
within, drawn out to realize their divine re- 
lations, and to cry with a child’s frank heart, 
“Father, Father,” in the ear of God, left free 
to unfold their native faculty and tendency 
under the eye and hand of a parent whose 
supreme concern was to know and to do His 
will, grow up in a fair and shapely adolesc- 
ence, and into a maturity rich with noble and 
abundant fruit. 

But what, upon this principle, is the true 
field of a parent’s duty? If Christ is with 
the child, nearer than the parent, with pow- 


er to reach the inner ear and to touch the 
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inner springs, the parent’s influence seems to 
fade into feebleness; it may help in some 
small measure, but it has no essential power. 
But it is the same with education as with 
everything else; man’s power is that of the 
fellow-worker, the fellow-helper with God. 
In every field of human activity in which the 
higher human faculties find play, indeed in 
every reigon of activity, the power is of God. 
In every work, the essential power, the mas- 
culine power, is with Him. “It is the Lord 
thy God who giveth thee this power to get 
wealth.” The intelligence, energy, and pa- 
tience by which men win great successes, are 
ever fanned and kept at a white heat by the 
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breath of God. In Him we live. If His 
breath kindles the flame of life, the glow 
passes swiftly through every pulse and organ, 
and energizes them; If He withholds His in- 


spiration they fail and die. As we rise into 


the higher spheres of work, the energising 
breath of God becomes more palpably the 


condition of all noble and fruitful activity. 


Moses, David, Isaiah, Paul, were from one 
point of view the most dependent thinkers 
and actors who have ever played their part 


in the theatre of history. “And Moses said 


unto the Lord, O my Lord, I am not elo- 


quent, neither heretofore, nor since Thou hast 
spoken unto Thy servant: but I am slow of 
speech, and of a slow tongue. And the Lord 
said unto him, Who hath made man’s mouth ? 
or who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the see- 
ing, or the blind? have not 1 the Lord? 
Now therefore go, and I will be with thy 


mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt say.” 


Exod. iv. 10-12. 


“ And lest I should be exalted above mea- 


sure through the abundance of the revela- 
tions, there was given to me a thorn in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me, 


lest I should be exalted above measure. For 
this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that 
it might depart from me. And He said unto 
me, My grace is sufficient for thee: for My 
strength is made perfect in weakness. Most 
gladly therefore will I rather glory in my in- 
firmities, that the power of Christ may rest 
upon me. Therefore I take pleasure in in- 
firmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in per- 
secutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake: for 
when I am weak, then am I strong.” 2Cor. 
xii. 7-10. 

“Tam crucified with Christ: nevertheless 
I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; 
and the life which I now live in the flesh, I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave Himself for me.” Gal. 
ii. 20. 

“ And ye shall be brought before govern- 
ors and kings for My sake, for a testimony 
against them and the Gentiles. But when 
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they deliver you up, take no thought how nor 
what ye shall speak; for it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak. 

or it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father which speaketh in you.” Matt. 
x. 18-20. 

And yet these were the very highest and 
freest expressions of human thought and will 
which the world has ever witnessed. No men 
have ever spoken so freely for God, yea, aud 
to God, as these men who were completely 
dependent on His inspiration. None have 
acted so boldly, so’grandly, in their human 
freedom, as those who took the suggestion 
of their every movement from the touch of 
His hand and the glance of His eye. And 
the reason is not difficult to discover. Man’s 
nature moves in its fullest liberty, and touches 
the height of its possibilities, only when it is 
in perfect oneness with the mind and the will 
of God. The more completely God enters 
into it, the more nearly does it grow to the 
fullness of its native dignity and power. Man 
was made to be the fellow-worker with the 
Lord ; the fellow-worker, as the woman works 
with man in the conduct of the home. “ The 


little one works through you as its chief or- 
gan. In truth, the Incarnation is a fact ever 
living, and it ever finds new manifestations, 
God in man, man in God, is the key to the 
whole mystery of life. 

I have said that nearer than all the tones 
and touches of the creation, far nearer, are 
the voices of the home. God is educating 
the child by all the objects with which He 
has surrounded it, drawing forth its appre 
hension, and widening its horizon. And He 
ever keeps objects on the dim bounds of that 
horizon to stimulate its effort. Whatever 
the child may see so as to know, God always 
cares that there shall be that which it faintly 
sees and hardly knows; so that a constant 
strain of effort is kept up, expanding and cul- 
tivating the powers. But man’s influence is 
supreme. Nature cannot close the heart to 
man, but man may close the heart to nature. 
The passionate, spoilt child of a corrupt so- 
ciety, who pined “for a desert as his dwell- 
ing-place,” that he might “all forget the hu- 
man race,” must have “one fair spirit for 
his minister.” And it is ever thus. Man is 
and must be the supreme object to man. ... 

















































bride the Lamb’s wife,” describes humanity 
under its highest pussible conditions. Its 
freedom is the freedom which is possible in 
such union, the freedom of perfect sympathy 
and perfect love. 

And thus the parents are Christ’s co-work- 
ers in the nurture and culture of their 
little ones. It would be but partial truth to 
say that the supreme relation of the child is 
to Christ, and that the parent’s influence is 
but a feather’s weight in the scale. The pa- 
rent’s influence is part of Christ’s influence ; 
it is of His making and of His maintaining; 
and He is just robbed as it were of a vital or- 
gan, if a parent despises or even thinks lightly 
of this fellow-helping with Him. Throw your- 
self into the duty with all the zeal and ener- 
gy which the thought of all that is hanging 
on your effort, for yourself, for your child, 
and for God, can inspire, and you will lend 
to the Master the most precious instrument 
that the universe could furnish for His work; 
while you may keep the instrument pure and 
keen, and meet for the Master’s use, by re- 
membering that your work is to bear witness 
for Him who is ever at work within, and to 
draw forth the child’s consciousness that He 
is there. The more you believe in Christ’s 
presence with your little one, the more, did 
you understand it rightly, would you feel 
your ministry to be essential toa true nur- 
ture and admonition in the Lord. The Lord 
is with you, as well as with your little one; 
and it is through you alone that He can com- 


eis ever moving you. His zeal for your 






— His work. To this concert of spirit 


Man must have man to cleave to; and 
from man all his highest directing and stimu- 
lating influences come. It is in the form of 
man that God claims the supreme rule over 
the world. And the home influence must in- 


evitably be the dominant in the formation of 


character, or, where there is unusual native 
strength, in its direction and development. 
And there, too, it is chiefly settled whether it 
shall be a spring of joy or of bitterness to its 
possessor through life. 

Many a noble gift, whose nobleness cannot 
be quite destroyed, even by the worst home 
influences, gets set so awry, or so poisoned in 
the springs, that it becomes mainly a sorrow 
to the man who is endowned with it, and to 
the world into which God sent it forth to be 
a benediction. Everything depends on the 
culture of the whole nature. You cannot cul- 
tivate a branch or a limb fairly, except 
through the trunk which bears it. If the 
whole nature is suffered to grow up warped, 
deformed, embittered, gifts, which might have 
traversed a wide orbit of blessing, become 
charged with a malignant energy, and live 
on, either as prodigies to startle, or as plagues 
to torment mankind. The home is mainly 
responsible for the morale of the men and 
women who are to carry on the development 
of society. And did I need any argument to 
strengthen the grounds of my belief in Him 
who has the world’s destinies ina Father's 
charge, I should find it in the fact, that in 
spite of all that man does in human homes, 
in every generation, to poison human life in 
its very springs, there still is developement. 
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Man holds on his path of progress; he goes 
from strength to strength fed by an unseen 
hand, and triumphs over his own folly and 
weakness through the sustaining wisdom and 


energy of God. 


(To be continued.) 





Por Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ SKETCHES OF FRIENDS.” 


In an article under this head, in No. 44, is 
the following: “ The stern old Puritans, who 
murdered the peaceful Quakers, were the 
first on the shores of America to declare 
against slavery, by making the importation 
of slaves into their colony a crime, punishable 
by death.” 

The history of the pioneer anti-slavery 
movements has frequently been written, but 
I do not remember having before read that 
the Puritans, who persecuted early Friends, 
were the first in America to testify against 
slavery. 

The sentiment isso novel, that I am unable 
to avoid the inference, that a mistake or ob- 
scurity of expression has occurred somewhere. 
But as the author of the “Sketches” may 
have in his possession historical evidence of 
the truth of the sentiment advanced, it were 
well to postpone criticism until he is further 
heard from. 

I will, however, add, that ifthe author of 
the “ Sketches” supposes that the early col- 
onists of Rhode Island were ever comprised 
among the Puritanical persecutors, I must 
take the liberty to say that history, as far as 
I am informed, entirely reverses that sup- 
position. 

Instead of the Rhode Island colonists being 
persecutors, they themselves were the victims 
of religious persecution ; and they, or more 
especially their leaders, were banished from 
Massachusetts, by the dominant Puritanical 
party, many years before the persecutions 
against Friends commenced. _ 

I think it would be difficult to prove that 
the Rhode Island colonists ever put Friends 
to death, and equally difficult to show that 
the Puritans, who murdered Friends, ever 
testified against slavery at all. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing remarks, I 
cheerfully record my appreciation of the 
general tenor of the “Sketches,” and in so 
doing, I doubt not, I shall indicate the feeling 
of very many readers of the “ Intelligencer.” 


GripEon F Rost. 
Second Month, 1870. 





It is géod early to impress on the minds of 
children the pleasure there is in rendering 
kindness; and let parents seek frequent op- 
portunities for them to enjoy this pleasure. 
It is both purifying and ennobling, and brings 
with it a blessing. 
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To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Esteemed friends: —“ Equal rights and 
privileges” for all, has long been the profes- 
sion, and generally the practice of our Society 
and of its “ Intelligencer,” and is eminently 
worthy so to be maintained ; hence it is with re- 
gret I. view your seeming departure from this 
principle, by declining to publish the “article 
on First-day schools” alluded to in your Edi- 
torial of No. 48. From the language used in 
reference to the article, I take it for granted 
that the writer was opposing this (in other re- 
ligious denominations) time-honored institu- 
tion, which is now become a candidate for 
adoption into our own. Now as you have 
published articles in favor of these schools, 
together with frequent, interesting and profita- 
ble “ reports” from the same, it seems to me 
to be but simple justice that other views, when 
properly presented, should have an equal right 
to be heard, especially when adopted by a very 
considerable body of concerned Friends, your 
subscribers. This subject of First-day schools 
has been for some time past, and is now, 
claiming the consideration of our Society, and 
we find many valuable Friends entertaining 
somewhat different views upon it ; yet if there 
be an honest and free interchange of sentiment 
indulged and promoted throughout the Society 
amongst its members, and especially by its 
organ the “ Intelligencer,” I believe it will 
lead toa harmonious and truthful solution. 
“Truth is said to be mighty, and will pre- 
vail;” it will bear criticism, it will bear 
scrutiny, it will bear contradiction, the pub- 
lication of “objections not clearly defined” 
will not hurt it, while the failure to publish 
an article, followed by a criticism upon the 
article, leaves your readers to do, as you think 
the writer of the article has done, “ draw con- 
clusions from inference rather than from per- 
sonal observations.” 

Feeling an interest in First-day schools, and 
in all other movements designed for the good 
of our members, believing them to be ca- 
pable under right direction of doing a great 
deal of good to our youth, I still am in favor 
of extending respectful attention to my friends 
with different sentiments. Knowing nothing of 
the author or of this “ article,” save through 
your allusion to it, I still think he should 
have what was extended by the Roman gov- 
ernors to Paul—a hearing! 

Although feeling at liberty to write thus 
openly to you, I remain your sincere friend, 
and, to the “ Intelligencer,” 

A SvuBscrIBER. 

Baltimore, 2d mo. 5, 1870. 





It was a maxim of Euripides either to keep 
silence, or to speak something better than 
silence. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
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Our temperaments are so diverse that our 
spiritual paths are wisely very different, as 
seen by the natural eye, and it is perhaps al- 
ways safe for the self sufficient and active to 
be humble and watchful, and for the fearful, 
humble ones to strive for liberty and action ; 
each leaning a little away from their natural 
inclination. 

Situated as I am, and in view of my tem- 
perament, I find it quite as necessary for me 
to keep close up to the Light, as to avoid 
going ahead of it. Much of my influence (if 
I really have any,) seems to be through en- 
couragement and sympathy with the striv- 
ings for good in others, and yet I feel con- 
stantly a necessity in this to keep with the 
Light, that “man may ot mar a good work.” 

I want to say in reference to thy sympathy 
with our better life, that I believe we are 
deepening and growing from association with 
those to whom thou alludes. In many, many 
ways I see the hand of the Lord leading our 
meeting into harmony and living concern, 
and I believe the end is not yet, nor within 
the comprehension of his instrumentalities. I 
feel less inclination than ever to hasten any- 
thing except my own obedience, and am now 
sure the forbearance and giving way that 
some of us younger ones have felt to be our 
portion, have been to the increase not only of 
our own strength, but of His Kingdom among 
us all. Our path, although at times apparently 
made very rough by the power of tradition, 
has yet been doubtless a much smoother one 
than is usual in times of revival and growth, 
and we should feel thankful therefor. 

Can there not -be a labor for the one great 
doctrine of an inward revelation, irrespective 
of the differences in dress and outward things, 
so long as they are only the relics of the past 
and not the fruit of present disobediences—a 
condition of things which made it right for 
George Fox to say to William Penn, “ Wear 
it (his sword) as long as thou canst.” Oh! 
for this faith that knows that all these things 
will come right, as we persevere in following 
the Light, and that they are better worn as 
long as it will allow, than put aside from 
man’s dictation ;—the only essential point 
being to recognize, encourage and keep alive 
the. voice within, leaving it to regulate the 
essentials. 











Seasons of conflict which are sometimes our 
experience and which are indeed trials of our 
faith and patience, may, I believe, be con- 


sidered as a needful preparation for prospec- 
tive service. We are thereby enabled to feel 
with others similarly tried. When passing 
through these conflicts, we esteem it a favor if 
we can discern the hand of our Father in the 
dispensation ; but more blessed are we, if, not 
seeing, we can believe that the protecting care 
of Him “who doeth all things well” is 
around and over us. Surely we have cause 
still to trust, even in all seasons of proving, 
in the continued superintending care of Is- 
rael’s Shepherd, who seeth even the hinder- 
most of His flock, carries the weaklings in 
His bosom, and is to them a sure defence in 
time of need. 
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SHALL WE Prorit By Criticism ?—A re- 
cent discussion about Quakerism in a sucial 
gathering in Boston, as reported in some of 
the papers, has awakened reflections which it 
may be profitable to spread before the readers 
of the Intelligencer. Societies, like individu- 
als, are more profited by candid criticism than 
by indiscriminate praise. The Society of 
Friends formerly had its full share of abuse, 
of late it is apt to be too much flattered. It 
is seldom fully understood by those who see 
it only from outside its own moral and social 
atmosphere, and hence is seldom fairly rep- 
resented in public discussions or in the cur- 
rent literature. It needs ready and skilful 
exponents within its own borders, who, com- 
prehending the drift of the times and realizing 
the merits and demerits of the organization 
and its spirit, would be able to spread before 
the world a discriminating and just exhibit of 
Quakerism as it is. In the discussion alluded 
to, one born and educated in our Society was 
the first speaker, and it was fitting that in 
Boston, where not a single meeting of Friends 
has been kept up for many years past, a voice 
should be raised in vindication of the people 
who first rebuked Puritan intolerance and 
stood manfully for religious liberty in the 
then stronghold of bigoted intolerance. That 
a voice raised in Boston in behalf of Quaker- 
ism should have called out such zealous op- 
position, shows how the prejudices of the past 
survive the circumstances which called them 
forth. Seen through the light of religious 
liberty, of which George Fox was so great an 
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apostle, it would seem that Quakerism should 
at least have credit for much of the progress 
which marks our time, and. that in Boston, 
which has become the centre of what is called 
liberal Christianity, there would at least be a 
disposition to make amends for the injustice 
done to early Friends by the full appreciation 
of their successors. Yet we find at this meet- 
ing of so-called liberal people unusually se- 
vere, not to say unjust, comments on our So- 
ciety. No one of the speakers denied that 
George Fox did open the way for much of the 
progress in religious ideas which has charac 
terized the past two centuries, but it was urged 
that this is very different from saying that the 
Society which he organized has led the van in 
liberalizing Christianity in conformity with 
the leading doctrine which he taught. Here 
is where liberal thinking people of other de- 
nominations see a sad falling off. Now we 
should be far from acknowledging the justice 
of much that was said at this Boston meeting, 
particularly the severe and ungracious com- 
ments upon the character of William Penn. 
The high place which this great philanthropist 
and legislator has held in history for nearly 
two centuries, is too well established for a de- 
scendant of the Pilgrims, at this late day, to 
class him with the venal politicians and time- 
servers who float on the stream of popular ap- 
plause, to sink into oblivion with the genera- 
tion to which they belong. William Penn 
was, perhaps, more distinguished for his noble 
and self-sacrificing defence of principle than 
for any other trait of character ; this furnishes 
the key to his greatness, and disarms all cri- 
ticisms upon it in the direction of personal 
ambition or perfidious self-seeking. 


But to turn to the more pertinent comments 
of these critics on our Society, they suggest to 
us some inquiries worthy the consideration of 
Friends of the present day. The question 
may well be sounded among us—How far 
have we filled up the measure of our allot- 
ment as a Christian church? We have borne 
a testimony against priestcraft, but have we 
given the world such free preaching as the 
times and our altered circumstances have de- 
manded? We have kept up silent meetings, 
but have we not very often gone to them as 
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the door on its hinges, thus degrading them | the article in question, believing they con- 
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into a form without life or spirit? We have 
held a precious legacy for the world, but have 
we qualified our children, by education and 
religious influences, to prize it and to extend 
and perpetuate it? Have we not rather 
checked in our children that spontaniety 
which is essential to their moral and religious 
development? In teaching them the merit of 
a quiet indwelling spirit, have we not in many 
cases suppressed expression which would have 
promoted growth and expansion in the truth ? 
We have professed a belief in the direct com- 
munication of the will of God to the souls of 
all who seek him, but have we shown faith in 
this as a practical and essential doctrine? 
Have we sufficiently recognized it in other 
denominations and in society at large? These 
are questions which naturally occur as we. 
look at ourselves from the stand-point of 
those outside of our fold, and if we could be 
stimulated to an earnest application of them, 
as tests of the present condition and future 
prospects of our Society, then unfriendly cri- 
ticisms would be more valuable to us than 
all the commendation which we could receive. 





Ailiitlinamntge 

We have received two communications, 
(one published last week, the other in the 
present number,) alluding to the fact that we 
had commented upon an article sent us in re- 
gard to First-day schools without publishing 
the essay, and thus allow our readers to judge 
of its merits for themselves. 

The objectors seem to imply that the mo- 
tive for withholding the essay was because of 
its being unfavorable to First-day schools. 
This is a mistake. Our reasons for not pub- 
lishing it were simply those which induce us 
to lay aside a large number of the communi- 
cations we receive, viz.,—that we do not deem 
them, in style, manner or pertinence to the 
subject treated, suitable for publication. We 
sometimes receive communications that evince 
want of skill in composition, grammar, or- 
thography, &c., but in which the matter is 
se valuable as to repay the labor of correc- 
tion : but it is essential that when treating of 
a particular subject it shall be to the point. 
With the desire not to pass by any sincere 
concern, we gave the few lines extracted from 
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tained the substance of what our correspond- 
ent wished to express. We are glad to find 
by a second communication that he is willing 
to leave the responsibility with us; repeating 
his concern, that it requires great care on the 
part of those engaged in Bible Schools to 
keep the eye single to the pointings of Truth, 
lest in their efforts to do good they may find 
themselves floating into the popular current. 


DIED. 


BARRETT.—On the 30th of First month, in 
Spring Valley, O., Mahala, wife of George Barrett, 
aged 64 years. 

* CORNELL.—On the 31st of Twelfth month, 1869, 
Keziah T. Cornell, wife of Daniel Cornell, aged 64 
years and 11 moaths; an Elder of Cornwall Month- 
ly Meeting. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Second Term having commenced, it is earn- 
estly desired that prompt payment of all bills for 
Tuition be made to our Treasurer. 

Henry M. Larne, 
No. 30 North Third St., Philada. 
2d mo. 12—4t. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
24 mo. 27th, Ridge, Va., 1] A.M. 
i ‘¢ Back Creek, Va., 3} P.M. 
3d mo. 6th, Reading, Pa., 3 P.M 
” Junius, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
P.M. 
0 


M 
- Westfield, N, J., 3 P. 
- Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
4.5 Chester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
P.M. 


rm Fairfax C. H., Va., 33 P. 
"? Yonkers, N. Y., 10} A.M. 


LETTER TO ONE OF THE EDITORS. 
Omana, Nes., 2d mo. 15th, 1870. 

Dear friend Jane Johnson :—I very often 
think of thee and the other editors of the In- 
telligencer, and, in imagination, I can see you 
engaged in your labor of love, in preparing 
mental aliment to supply the wants and pro- 
mote the spiritual growth of your numerous 
readers. 

Please express to them my affectionate re- 
membrance, and my desire, that as they are 
religiously concerned to help others, they may 
themselves be helped in their heavenward 
journey. 

I suppose all our friends feel deeply inter- 
ested in the progress of our labors among the 
Indians, and I expected to send communica- 
tions to thee more frequently than I have 
done. My time has usually been so much 
occupied with office-work, and occasional 
journeys to the several agencies, that I have 

ad no leisure for other engagements. For 
some weeks past, we have not been so busy as 
usual. 

The Pawnees, the Omahas, and the Otoe 
Indians, have been mostly absent from their 
reservations during the winter, engaged in the 


buffalo hunt. When they go on these expe- 
ditions, they take with them their squaws and 
their papooses, and make an encampment 
oomnages in the hunting region, whence they 
send out their hunters mounted on ponies in 
search of game. 

This winter they have been very successful, 
and will bring in a great quantity of buffalo 
meat, and thousands of robes. 

We wish to see them give up the hunt, and 
adopt the habits of civilized life, but they are 
not yet provided with flocks or herds to sup- 
ply them with meat, and it seems necessary 
for them to depend in part upon game. 

If we can obtain from Congress liberal ap- 
propriations to settle the Indians on farms, 
supply them with implements and live stock, 
and establish industrial schools among them, 
we hope to render them self-sustaining with- 
out resorting to the hunt for subsistence. 

I wish to see them not only civilized, but 
Christianized, and these objects will be greatly 
promoted by providing them with comfortable 
homes, a sufficiency of food, and regular em- 
ployment. 


Thy cordial friend, S. M. JANNEY. 


Oror Acency, Nes., Ist mo. 25, 1870. 
SarAu F. Corties, Sec. Ind. Aid: 

Respected Friend,—The several boxes of 
clothing lately forwarded to me by the “ In- 
dian Aid Association of Philadelphia” have 
just been distributed, and the articles of 
clothing have contributed greatly to the com- 
fort of the Indians. We have here about one 
hundred and fifty Indian children, nearly ail 
of whom, previous to the distribution of the 
garments, were in a truly pitiable condition. 
Many of them were almost entirely destitute 
of any covering whatever, save a miserable 
blanket, and I feel no hesitation in ascribirg 
the mortality, which swept off so many of the 
children of this tribe during last winter and 
spring, to the exposure to which they were 
subjected at that time. 

The “Christmas things” contained in the 
barrel and small box were a great treat to 
the children, and the day on which they were 
distributed will be one in their calender not 
soon to be forgotten,—a bright spot in their 
young lives which age can never obliterate. 
I have recently been apprised of the fact that 
at least two boxes are on their way out here; 
this is cheering intelligence, and with their 
contents I will be enabled to redeem a prom- 
ise which I was obliged to make to a large 
number of poor disappointed creatures for 
whom nothing could be spared from the other 
boxes. 

In regard to forwarding stores for the sick, 
such as sugar, rice, crackers, &c., I would 
advise that, unless the articles are forwarded 
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sale, it would be the best policy to transmit the 
money instead, Supplies of all kinds can be 
purchased here at a very small advance over 
eastern prices, and when we take into con- 
sideration the cost of trausportation, risk of 
loss, &c., I think the advantages are in favor 
of purchasing here. In one of the boxes al- 
ready received I discovered that two packages of 
sifted sugar had entirely wasted, and for this 
reason it would be advisable to avoid using 
paper bags. The Otoes are very grateful to 
the Aid Association for their efforts on their 
behalf. One of their chiefs remarked during 
a council which I held with them not long 
since, that “heretofore the whites had never 
done or given them anything at all unless 
they gave them furs or money in exchange; 
but now a great change has occurred, for the 
William Penn people show that they love the 
Indians.” Thy friend, 
ALBERT L. GREEN. 





CONCERNING FRIENDS, 
An Essay read before the New York Social Union. 
By J. D. Hicks, of Westbury, L. I. 

Presuming we shall not differ from our 
hearers in the propriety of taking a few retro- 
spective glances over the past history of the 
Society of Friends, our purpose will be to 
consider some of the relations in which it 
stands to-day to the world, as compared with 
the past. 

We think there are none here who will 
question the value of our fundamental prin- 
ciples as advocated by the founder of our 
Society, George Fox, as being less true, or 
worthy of our acceptance now, than at 
the time of their promulgationby him, from 
which arose the religious organization 
known by the name of Quakers. George 
Fox was not the discoverer of any new 
principles, but a consistent and powerful ad- 


vocate of a doctrine which met the witness of 


truth in the minds of his hearers ; and those 
who were convinced of his views formed an 
organization, which is represented by us of 
to-day. If, in our reference to some of the 
venerable things of the past, we treat them 
with less deference than ordinarily by Friends, 
we do it in no disrespectful mood, but for the 
purpose of stimulating individual thought. 

The very little world that bounds an in- 
dividual life, the smallness of an organiza- 
tion, whether religious or otherwise, as com- 
pared to the great mass of humanity, does 
but require a moment’s reflection to realize; 
still that realization must be imperfect to 
most of us, because of the inability of our 
minds to compass so large a thought. 

Of the 1,200,000,000 inhabitants of the 
earth, more than one-half are what are termed 
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. or contributed by those who have them for 


heathen, and only about one-third even pro- 
fess the Christian name; these are divided 
and subdivided into sects and parties, in 
which each claims to be the specially chosen 
people of the Most High, and regard with 
more or less hostility those who differ from 
them in their beliefs. 

Let us bear these facts in mind and be 

modest in our pretensions, remembering al- 
ways there is a Universal God that rules the 
whole, and beneficence rests upon all his 
works. A purpose and a Divine economy 
pervades all, imperfectly though we may dis- 
cern it. Our organization is, comparatively, 
but a little stream, that flows into the great 
ocean of humanity—yet that little is ours, 
and how small soever it be, it nevertheless is 
the sphere of our action. 
- It is the part of wisdom in us to gather 
lessons from the past, and to realize the nar- 
row limits which of necessity bound the widest 
sphere of accessible knowledge. Those who 
ignore the past as an element to guide the 
present, commit a fault, no less than they 
who are content with precedent and time- 
honored things as a sufficient justification 
for their continuance. However much we 
may be contented with our _—_ knowl- 
edge and understanding of things, and 
felicitate ourselves as to our conception of 
truth, we cannot sufficiently realize their re- 
lationship, or entertain them with becoming 
modesty, until we have studied somewhat the 
history of the past, and know how it has fared 
with others who have been controlled by the 
same laws of life as ourselves. They had the 
past to guide them as had their predecessors, 
and we in our turn have all the knowledge 
and experience that has preceded us to guide 
to a better understanding of the present. 
The use we make of this inheritance and the 
additions we make to it will only constitute 
our contribution to the general whole; our 
legacy of knowledge to futurity will be valu- 
able in proportion as we make an intelligent 
use of the means at our command; we must 
fashion so wisely, construct so carefully, re- 
jecting all worn out material, that we may 
leave an inheritance worthy our age, and 
the profession we make. 

The trials and persecutions which George 
Fox and his followers suffered are quite fa- 
miliar to us all, but let us not forget that our 
Society enjoyed no monoply of these wrongs 
and sufferings. Thousands and hundreds of 
thousands had experienced the most agoniz- 
ing death for conscience sake, long before 
the Society of Friends had its origin. The 
spirit of intolerance and unwillingness of those 
in power to concede to others the freedom of 
conscience have been one of the marked char- 
acteristics of past centuries. But happily 
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for us in this particular, we live in an age 
and country of great tolerance, wherein the 
rights of the individual are supreme in all 
matters of beliefs and forms of worship. 
Should a fire worshiper from India choose to 
perform in this country his devotions after 
the manner of his kindred, we should not 
molest him, but endeavor by peaceful means 
to lead him to a higher sense of religion. No 
law imposing fines or penalties would be di- 
rected against him, becauee he differed from 
us in his mode of worship; his immunity 
from interference would be complete, not 
because our repugnance to his religion had 
been lessened, but that our respect for his 
rights had been increased. 

Whence this great change? The right is 
no less right now than formerly. The Crea- 
tor of all, in the past as in the present, is the 
fuuntain of absolute truth. Man omy is 
changeable, his knowledge relative, relating 
to the period in which he lives; a creature 
of circumstances, a result of the civilization 
of his age:—growing physically as he ob- 
serves the laws of growth, increasing in 
knowledge and wisdom by slow degrees,—ad- 
vancing in his conceptions of spiritual mat- 
ters from the basis of his times and the influ- 
ence of his surroundings. 

Witness the brave and conscientious Mar- 
tin Luther, battling against the excesses of a 
corrupt church, still claiming the right of 
fellowship, and only emerging by degrees 
from the thraldom of Catholicism, after suf- 
fering wrongs and persecutions directed 
against him by his associates. A man of 
marvelous powers, he became the leader of a 
religious revolution—a representative of a 
more liberal and just sentiment demanded 
by the times. 

Though the reformation begun and founded 
by him was a great advance, his followers 
manifested but little if any improvement in 
their conceptions of religious liberty. They 
vied with Romanism in their spirit of intol- 
erance. The popular mind of the fifteenth 
century had no conception of political or re- 
ligious freedom. Jt has taken humanity a 
long time to learn that man is not responsible 
to his fellow-man for his beliefs, and that 
liberty of conscience is a universal birthright. 

We claim that Friends have a record in 
this particular which they may justly prize. 
Although never placed in a position for the 
exercise of political power, except for a brief 
period in Pennsylvania, yet had they been, 
they never could have acted otherwise than 
with tolerance, while they adhered to the 
tenets of Quakerism. It is in its very na- 
ture the spirit of liberty. 

While we may contemplate with satisfaction 
the great truths promulgated by the founders 


of our Society, we must not flatter ourselves 
they arrived at any absolute perfection, re- 
quiring no advance on the part of their suc- 
cessors. It is manifest from the writings of 
George Fox that he believed in a personal 
Devil.* Wm. Penn appeared not to have 
seen the impropriety of ordering a few pipes 
of rum to dispose of to the Indians, notwith- 
standing the high sense of justice which char- 
acterized his dealings with them. The use 
of spirituous liquors on social occasions by 
our early Friends would now justly be con- 
sidered disgraceful, and yet we do not ques- 
tion their sincerity, or the purity of their 
lives. 

Our record in regard to an early recogni- 
tion of the injustice of slavery is most credi- 
table, but it took more than half a century, 
and much labor on the part of the more ad- 
vanced minds of our forefathers before this 
truth could be fully realized. 

Friends of Nantucket, in 1716, made a 
public protest and declaration “that it was 
not agreeable to truth for Friends to purchase 
slaves and hold them for the term of life.” 
Yet so late as 1760, forty-four years after, 
Jno. Woolman, while in Newport, R. L., was 
pained to see slaves imported from Africa by 
a member of the Society of Friends, then on 
sale there by the importer; a crime which 
in our times has been made a capital offence 
by an act of Congress. Our Society, as a 
body, advanced to a recognition of this great 
evil by comparatively slow degrees. First, 
against the importation of slaves; then that 
they should not be bought and sold, and fin- 
ally, against their being held. 

In the records of the Monthly Meeting of 
Westbury we find, in the year 1776 (the year 
when the Yearly Meeting made it a dis- 
ciplinary offence to own slaves) there were 
54 manumissions, while in 1775, but one year 
previous, there were only two. The absolute 
wrong and injustice of the system existed as 
well before as at the time they had grown to 
a realization of its injustice; this truth 
dawned upon them slowly, and it would in- 
deed be great injustice to hold men responsi- 
ble for acts which their understanding had 
not yet been educated to regard as wrongs. 

It is worthy of notice in this connection 
that about the period previously mentioned, 
the emancipation of slaves in our State was 
not an unfrequent occurrence, showing it to 
have been somewhat a popular sentiment of 
the period, and we must not claim for our 
Society too much in this particular.} 





* George Fox’s Journal, Vol. I, p. 187, edition of 


00. 

t In 1790, when Congress was sitting in New York, 
the first Quaker petition for the abolition of the 
slave trade was presented, and the following in- 
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No one who has read the writings of early 
Friends can fail to notice their belief that 
their persecutors were the objects of special 
judgments. The second epistle, issued by 
the London Yearly Meeting in 1676, exhorted 
Friends to keep an exact account of what 
judgments fell upon persecutors. The world 
is not yet free from persecution. Man is still 
guilty of wrong and injustice towards his 
fellow-man, but the observer of to-day fails 
to detect evidences of special judgments in 
behalf of the oppressed. 

The intelligent mind of the nineteenth 
century sees universal law, where the ancients 
witnessed constant special interposition. Like 
witchcraft, the phenomena were most abund- 
ant, while it was believed in, but ceased en- 
tirely when the belief was rejected, and yet 
for .1500 vears mankind suffered under this 
fearful delusion, fearful indeed when we con- 
sider that it has cost, besides untold suffer- 
ing, the sacrifice of tens of thousands of lives. 
The fact as to witchcraft has not changed, 
but man has. 

In alluding to this subject of witchcraft we 
do it to show how completely these delusions 
disappear when belief in their existence 
ceases. 

We will return to our subject concerning 
Friends. No one will doubt that could our 
ancient Friends look in upon us of to-day, 
seeing the changes that have taken place in 
our practices, they would not claim us as 
being a Society bearing the fruits of the re- 
ligion they professed. 

The testimony of some of our worthy pre- 
decessors against placing carpets on the floor 
of our houses, is probably well known to most 
of our hearers. Were they right or wrong in 
so doing? We answer, right in the principle 
which actuated them, but wrong in its appli- 
cation. Their vision was limited, as is ours; 
they lived for their day; the principle of 
plainness and simplicity is unchangeaole, and 
is binding on us, not by any rule or interpre- 
tation which they thought right to place upon 
it, but by an intelligent application on our 
pari; and here let us remark that we too often 
confound principles with practices, and sub- 
stitute the one for the other, or make them 
synonymous. While principles are enduring, 
practices are subordinate to them and the 
creature of their dictation—changing by 
the circumstances of the times and always 
when wisely understood, intelligently applied. 


cident occurred. Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, 
arose and wished it disposed of at once, ‘‘30 that 
these men (pointing to Friends in the gallery, 
where they were waiting) who are so ill bred as to 
sit with hats on when other people have the de- 
eency to take them off, may go home about their 
business.”’ 


These considerations should teach us charity, 
and should impress us with the necessity that 
each age should examine for itself, trusting 
none that have preceded it to do its work. 

Knowledge is not spontaneous, but a thing 
of growth. We are too much inclined to let 
others do our thinking; this may be better 
than nothing, but it leaves our own minds 
enfeebled and wanting in that strength and 

ower which can only come from exercise. 
‘he spirit of inquiry—questions of cause and 
effect, observation, comparison and general- 
ization—must always be companions of health- 
ful mental growth. 

Preconceived views must often be re-ex- 
amined to see that they square with the 
truths of to-day. For truth is not monopo- 
lized by any age or society, but scattered far 
and wide, in small proportions among man- 
kind, mingled in every system with the drop 
of error, and grasped perfectly by none. 

In conclusion, let us briefly glance at the 
relative position Friends now occupy before 
the world, to that they occupied two centuries 
ago. Quakers, as they were then called, were 
a despised sect, the victims of ridicule, abuse 
and oppression, living in an age of religious 
corruption and tyranny, wherein eclesiastical 
authority was mingled with judicial power. 
Following the promptings of the inner con- 
sciousness of truth, they paid neither homage 
to man nor respect to established religion. 
They were religious revolutionists, not by 
force of arms but by words of truth and force 
of example, which are none the less potent 
because peaceful. 

But how is it to-day? In our country it 
is quite respectable to be called a Quaker; 
the reliance on faiths and beliefs, though still 
prevalent among religionists, is gradually 
yielding, and being made secondary to prac- 
tical well doing, as fruits of righteousness, 
Liberty of conscience is a fundamental law 
oftheland. Church and State know no union, 
and the compulsory support of a religion is a 
thing of the distant past. Marriage is no 
longer subject to ecclesiastical authority, but 
a civil contract. Oaths have long since 
ceased to be required at our courts. 

Titles to rank and office are given or with- 
held at pleasure, according to individual ideas 
of propriety. The plural pronoun is used 
without distinction to the high and low, the 
rich and poor. 

The name of Quaker is no longer a re- 
proach, and the doctrinal claim to a higher 
law—one more immediate, and direct than 
the written one—is gradually being admitted 
by many of the liberal professors of our time. 

Antagonism from without having ceased, 
are we not in danger of fues within the houise- 
hold—more to be feared because less obvious 
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in their character.? We allude to apathy, and 
the prevailing fear lest something shall be 
disturbed, forgetting that life is never a con- 
dition of rest; rest is death. Life implies 
growth, and growth involves change, but 
that change must be always within the limits 
of the principle of its life. An oak cannot 
become a willow, but it may grow to be a 
larger oak, wherein its leading branches, 
catching the sun light of each succeeding 
year, may so overshadow other branches that 
have served its purpose in past years, that they 
may become useless and be left to die. 

The Society of Friends has a history of a 
little more than two centuries. For the 
fidelity with which it has adhered to the 
great principle of freedom of conscience it 
has a noble record, and the future historian 
who traces the growth and progress of many 
of the now recognized fundamental rights of 
man, the concession of which have so ad- 
vanced our race, will give to Friends no small 
share of the award for having hastened their 
realization. 

Its mission has not yetended. The Indian 
on our western border had thought his an- 
cestral inheritance of the bow and blanket 
would suffice him as it had his fathers, but 
he finds, when almost too late, his error—each 
had its priuciple of use, but the times demand 
a new application of them. Let Friends 
learn the ideas they are trying to teach the 
Indian—that every age must live for the 
present and future, but not for the traditions 
of the past—the past is a material to be in- 
terwoven in the fabric of the present, but 
never a garment to be put on. Let us cease 
“ Plastering our swallow-nests on the awful 
Past, and twittering round the work of larger 
men.” 





“WHO SHALL ROLL AWAY THE STONE? 

‘* And they said among themselves, ‘ Who shall 
roll us away the stone from the door of the sepul- 
chre?’? And when they looked, they saw that the 
stone was rolled away.’’—Mark xvi. 3, 4, 

What poor weeping ones were saying 
Eighteen hundred years ago, 
We, the same weak faith betraying, 
Say in our sad honrs of woe; 
Looking at some trouble tying 
In the dark and dread unknown, 
We, too, often ask with sighing, 
‘6 Who shall roll away the stone ?”’ 


Thus with care our spirits crushing, 
When they might from care be free, 
And in joyous song outgushing, 
Rise, with rapture, Lord, to Thee— 
For before the way was ended, 
Oft we’ve had with joy to own, 
Angels have from Heaven descended, 
And have rolled away the stone. 
Many a storm cloud sweeping o’er us, 
Never pours on ua its rain; 
Many a grief we see before us, 
Never comes to cause us pain; 


Oftimes in the feare ! to-morrow 

Sunshine comes—the cloud has flown— 
Ask not then in foo’ ‘sh sorrow, 

‘* Who shall roll away the stone ?”’ 


Barden not thy soul with sadness, 
Make a wiser, better choice ; 
Drink the wine of life with gladness— 
God doth bid thee, man, rejoice. 
In to-day’s bright sunshine basking, 
Leave to morrow’s fears alone, 
Spoil not present joys by asking, 
“Who shall roll away the stone ?”’ 
—Selected. 
See 


NUMBERS FOR THE SORROWFUL. 


Trust Him who is thy God and have no fear: 
His eyelids ache not with the drowse of sleep, 
He cannot tire, and how should He forget? 


Self centered in His own infinity, 
He that is all is cause and law of all: 
Alike in orb and atom infinite. 


The worlds He soweth broad-cast with His hand, 
As o’er the glebe the sower soweth seed, 
Till with His glory all the heavens are sown. 


Yet perfect from His shaping fingers sent 
The rain-drop glitters populous with life ; 
And in a jewelled surcoat wheels the guat. 


Behold the yearly miracle of spring ! 

The pinky nipples of the budding leaves 
Break in a night, and lo, the wood is green! 
Art thou more bare than is the winter wood, 
Or less esteemed of Him who gives thee joy 
In the fresh rustle of the April leaves? 


And if thy prime be gone and thou lament, 

‘* The leaves are falling and the fruit is done !”? 
Yet shrink not from the winter of thy days. 

See, where the cruel winds have swept the trees, 
And allare branching bare against the night, 
There, in the barren spaces, hang the stars! 


So, when the leafage of thy days is past 
And life is desolate, repine thou not: 
God can give thee the stars of heaven for fruit! 


Nor fear thou death. God’s law is gain in loss: 
Growth and decay obey a common law; 

The starry blossom and the seed are one. 
Think! Thou wert boru and fashioned for a world 
Assorted to thy needs and thy delights, 

And wherein thou hast dwelt and had content. 
Not of thy strength or cunning didst thou come 
Into the fief and heritage of life, 

And shall all fail thee in thy going hence ? 

The salt foam of the sea upon thy lips, 

The blown sand of the desert in thy face; 

Shall these outlast the ages and not thou ? 


Content thy soul and comfort thee in this: 
In God’s design is neither best nor worst, 
But ever-ordered change is ordered good : 
In Him love rounds the infinite of might, 
And he who giveth both to live and die, 
Is equal Lord of Life, and Lord of Death. 
— Gentleman's Magasine, 





I WAS ONCE YOUNG. 

It is an excellent thing for all who are en- 
gaged in giving instruction to young people, 
frequently to call to mind what they were 
themselves when young. This practice is one 
of the most likely to impart patience and for- 
bearance, and to correct unreasonable expee- 
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tations. At one period of my life, when in- 
structing two or three young people to write, 
I found them, as I thought, unusually stupid. 
I happened about this time to look over the 
contents of an old copy-book, written by me 
when a boy. The thick up strokes, the crooked 
down-strokes, the awkward joinings of the let- 
ters, and the blots in the book, made me com- 
pletely ashamed of myself, and I could, at 
that moment, have burned the book in the 
fire. The worse, however, I thought of inyself, 
the better I thought of my backward scholars ; 
I was cured of my unreasonable expectations, 
and became in future doubly patient and for- 
bearing. In teaching youth, remember that 
you once were young, and in reproving their 
youthful errors, endeavor to call to mind your 
own. 
acchcnnaniiltnannianeas 
ANECDOTE OF EDWIN M. STANTON, 
MORAL HEROISM, 

For myself, I should be meaner than his 
slanderers if I could ever forget the long pro- 
tracted fever, through which he watched with 
me night aiter night, and cooled my parched 
lips, and sponged my burning temples, and ad- 
ministered to all my wants. Nor can I forget 
that when the Asiatic cholera raged in the City 
of Columbia, during his residence there, and 
when “men’s hearts failed them for fear,” 
he was found in the chambers of the dying 
and the dead, where neither priest nor Levite 
dared to stay, struggling to save, and soothing 
the sufferings of the cholera patient. In speak- 
ing of this peculiarity of the man, a few years 
ago,a gentleman informed me that while Mr. 
Stanton made his home with his mother in 
Steubenville, and practiced law in Pittsburg, 
passing backward and forward by steamboat, 
he had known him one evening when he came 
on board at Steubenville, to find a poor Irish- 
man, who had fallen through a hatchway and 
broken his leg, lying on the forecastle, without 
any one to take care of him. He asked the 
captain what it meant, and was informed that 
the Irishman lived in Pittsburg, and that when 
he got there, he could get his broken leg attend- 
ed to. Without more ado, he went to the car- 
peuter’s chest, and borrowed a saw and an axe, 
took a stick of cord-wood and cut and split it 
up, sat down on the capstan, and with his pock- 
et-knife shaved out a set of splints, went to his 
state-room and without saying “ by your leave,” 
took the sheet from his bed, tore it up into 
bandages and rollers, ordered a few sailors 
into the service to assist him in extending 
the limb, reduced the broken bone, and plied 
the splints and bandages, then went to the 
cook-room and ordered a jug of vinegar and 
water to steep the broken limb, then set down 


beside the sufferer, watched with him and 


bathed his limb till the boat arrived at Pitts- 
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burg, a distance of ninety miles, and then hired 
a hack to convey him home.—Del. Co. Rep. 


eomseccctemaiibellliipiaietainisinias 
From the Christian. 
A KIND-HEARTED DRIVER. 


After a very severe snow-storm which oc- 


curred late in the winter of 1867, the streets 
of Boston were in an unusually blockaded 
condition. 
which the horses and carriages passed was 
several feet above the sidewalks along which 
foot travellers passed their way. 


In some localities the road over 


In certain places archways were cut beneath 


the solid and impassable drifts ; while all over 
the city, every street presented a picturesque 
scene of alternate hills and hollows,—high 
drifts and deep troughs, which made all travel 
difficult, and rocked into sea-sickness many a 
person who was compelled to take a sleigh- 
ride in the public city sleighs. 


It was one of these days after the storm, 


while the great city still lay enfolded in its 
snowy robes, that among the many teams 


which throng its busy streets, a driver was 


seen urging a horse attached to a heavily- 


loaded sleigh, through C—— street, in the 
vicinity of the post-office. 

The willing beast tugged and pulled bravely 
over the heights and through the ruts, until 
the accumulation of snow about the runners 
so clogged the team, that it seemed beyond 
the horse’s power to drag the impeded vehicle 
out of a deep trough into which it had sunk. 

The driver jumped down from his seat to 
examine into the difficulty. He saw the 
trouble; but instead of beating and urging 
the poor beast to an effort which was beyond 
his powers of endurance, as many a cruel- 
hearted driver is seen to do every day in some 
street of Boston, this humane man procured a 
shovel, and removed as much of the snow 
from about the team as he conveniently could. 

He then walked around to his horse, and 
laying his hands caressingly on his neck, and 
speaking a few kindlv, encouraging words to 
the intelligent animal, he took him by the 
bit, and said, “ Now, Billy, you and I are in 
a bad fix; I want you to do all you can to 
help us out of it.” 

The horse turned an appreciative look on 
his master, and giving his arm a quick and 
affectionate rub with his head, he bent his 
noble neck to the task, and with strong, 
steady, and willing pulls drew the load from 
its position, out on to a place of easier travel. 

A business man who was passing at the 
time, observed the incident, and was so much 
pleased with the conduct of both horge and 
driver, that he took down the number and the 
owners of the team. Hastening to his office 
on § street, not far distant, he wrote a 
note to Messrs. B—— & P——, the man’s 
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employers, and enclosed a ten dollar bill for 
the humane driver, as a token of his appreci- 
ation of his gentle and sensible treatment of 
his horse. 

Such an example is worthy of being re- 
membered by us all. “The righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast,” says the wise 
man; and God, who watcheth even the spar- 
row, takes notice of the kindness or cruelty 
we show to the creatures of His creation and 
care. E. A. A. 





TRUE RELIGION. 


A life of religion is a life of faith, and faith 
is that strange faculty by which man feels the 
presence of the invisible, exactly as some ani- 
mals have the power of seeing in the dark. 
That is the difference between the Christian 
and the world. Most men know nothing be- 
yond what they see; their lovely world is all 
in all to them—its outer beauty, not its hid- 
den loveliness. Prosperity, adversity, sadness, 
it is all the same, they struggle through it all 
alone, and when old age comes, and the com- 

* panions of early life are gone, they feel that 
they are solitary. In all this deep, strange 
world, they never meet but for a moment the 

‘spirit of it all who stands at their very side. 
And it is exactly the opposite of this that 
makes a Christian. Move where he will, there 
is a thought and a presence which he cannot 
put aside, he is “ haunted forever by the eter- 
nal mind.” God looks out upon him from the 
clear sky, and through the thick darkness— 

‘is present in the rain drop that trickles through 
the branches, and in the tempest that crashes 
down the forest. A living Redeemer stands 
beside him, goes with him, talks with him as 
a man with his friend. The emphatic descrip- 
tion of a life of spirituality is—* Enoch walked 
with God.” —The Moravian. 


ITEMS. 


Tue Firreents Amenpment to the Constitution has 
been ratified by receiving the necessary number of 
approvals by the State Legislatures. 





Asotition oF [IMPRISONMENT FoR Dest.—There is a 
theme for a story of intense diamatic interest in the 
scenes that trauspired in the prisons of England on 
the last night of 12th mo., 1869. To many a poor, 
heart-broken man the chimes that welcomed the 
new year were the sweetest music that earth 

_could give. With the last hour of 1869, the law 
which for centuries has legalized imprisonment for 
debt, expired, and at midnight, as the prison doors 
were opened, there were exchanged the greetings of 
a happier New Year than those poor victims of pen- 
ury had ever known before. At the White Cross 
street prison in London, were ninety-three prisoners 
whom the law set free. These poor creatures 
longed so ardently for liberty that they packed 
their few goods together as early as four or five 
o’vlock in the afternoon, and counted the seconds 

-until the hour of their release arrived, while in 
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many cases their families, women and children 
waited for them outside the gates, and watched as 
anxiously the slow flight of time. It is a sad com- 
mentary upon the old law that sixty-three of the 
prisoners begged to be allowed to remain in the jail 
until the next day, on the plea mostly they had no 
homes to go to. 


Crosinc Cracks 1n Stoves.—It may be convenient 
to know a ready method of closing upcracks, which 
are not uncommon, in cast-iron stoves ; and we are 
assured that the following receipt is a reliable one. 
Good wood ashes are to be sifted through a fine 
sieve, to which is added the same quantity of clay, 
finely pulverized, together with a little salt. The 
mixture is to be moistened with water enough to 
make a paste, and the crack of the stove filled with 
it. This cement does not peel or break away, 
and assumes an extreme degree of hardness after 
being heated. The stove must be cool when the 
application is made. The same substance may be 
used in setting in the plates of a stove, or in fitting 
stove pipes, serving to render all the joints perfectly 
tight. 

Two Cvriovs Nggpies.—The King of Prussia re- 
cently visited a needle manufactory in his kingdom 
in order to see what machinery combined with the 
human hand, could produce, He was shown anum- 
ber of superfine needles, thousands of which to- 
gether did not weigh half an ounce, and marveled 
how such minute objects could be pierced with an 
eye. But he was to see that in this respect even 
something still finer and more perfect could be cre- 
ated. The borer—that is, the workman whose 
business it is to bore the eyes in these needles— 
asked for a hair from the Monarch’s head. It was 
readily given, and with a smile he placed it at once 
under the boring-machine, made a hole in it with 
the greatest care, furnished with a thread, and then 
handed the singular needle to the astonished 
King. 

The second curious needle is in possession of 
Queen Victoria. It was made at the celebrated 
needle manufactory at Beddish, and represents the 
column of Trajan in miniatura. This well-known 
Roman column is adorned with numerous scenes in 
sculpture, which immortalize Trajan’s heroic ac- 
tions in war. On this diminutive needle, scenes in 
the life of Queen Victoria are represented in relief, 
but so finely cut and so small that it requires a 
magnifying glass to see them. The Victoria needle 
can, moreover, be opened ; it contains a number of 
needles of smaller size, which are equally adorned 
with scenes in relief. 


Cotorep Orricitats.—It is announced that several 
colored route-agents are employed by the United 
States Post-office Department in the Southern 
States, and that a colored man has recently been 
appointed to a clerkship in the contract division of 
the Post-office Department. Twenty colored clerks, 
it is stated, are employed in the several Govern- 
ment offices in Washington. Judge J. J. Wright, 
the colored lawyer recently elected Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of South Carolina, was 
born in Pennsylvania, graduated at the Lancas- 
terian University in New York, stadied law in 
Montrose, Susquehannah Co., Pa., and was admit- 
ted to the bar of that County. He went South in 
1865, and became the legal adviser of the South 
Carolina freedman. He was a member of the Re- 
construction Convention, and was subsequently re- 
elected to the South Carolina Senate. He is report- 
ed to be a decidedly intelligent man, and a well- 
read lawyer. 
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‘STOKES & WOOD, 
700 Arch Street, 
ARE OPENING DAILY, 


SPRING GOODS IN VARIETY. 


Spring SILKS, Neat Stripes. 

Spring POPLINS, Silk and Wool. 

Spring POPLINS, Small Plaids and Stripes. 
Spring PLAIDS in variety. 

Spring DE LAINES, Neat styles. 

Spring POPLINS—in Modes. 

Spring FLANNELS—all numbers. 


HOUSE FURNISHINC COODS. 

Marseilles, Jacquard and Honey-Comb Spreads. 

Table Linens in great variety. 

Sheeting and Pillow Case Linens. 

Muslins, all widths and best makes. 

Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, $1.75, $1.87 and $2.00 
per doz. 

Russia Crash, 124, 14, 15, 16 and 17e. 

Plaid Muslins, Swiss Muslins. 

Fresh Invoice of Book Muslins. 

Fresh Invoice of White Cashmere Shawls. 

Fresh Invoice of Linen Lawns, very desirable. 

And many other goods arriving daily, to which 
we call the attention of Friends. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. W. cor. 7th & Arch Sts., Philada. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


The Spring and Summer session of this Institution will com- 
mence On the 21st of Second mo., 1870. The buildings have lately 
been enlarged and supplied with all the modern improvements. 
Thercugh instruction in every department. 

Terms £85 00 per session of twenty weeks. 

For Circulars, containing particulars and lithograph ot the 
building, address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jnx.. 
Ercildoun Seminary, Chester Co.. Pa. 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh St. Philadelphia, 


Dealer in WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 8POONS, 
FORKS, 4c. Warranted to be plated on the finest Nickei 
Silver at the lowest cash prices. All kinds of Watches aad Jew- 
elry repaired and made to order. Old Gold and Silver bought or 
taken in exchange. a2u2m6 


Oe 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
EASTON, N.Y. 
Pleasantly located amid beautiful 
scenery. 
The Spring Term begins Third month 29th, 1870. 
For Catalogues address 
THOMAS D. SMEDLEY, 

219 319 Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
ly T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The following new and desirable goods are well 
worth the attention of Friends, as I have just re- 
turned from England and imported a large stock of . 
FRIENDS’ GOODS, such as Sealskin Shawls, 
Silk Shawls and Cream Color Raw-spun 
Shawls, and also a great many other goods. Plain 
Milliners are supplied with Silks and Ribbons at 
wholesale rates. 

Friends’ Supply Store, 
H. HAUSER, 

Old No. 132, New No. 140, Third Avenue, 
219wy Between 14th and 15th, New York City. 


New Fall & Winter Dry Goods, 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Desires to call the attention of Friends to the stock of goods 
which he is daily receiving for Fall and Winter sales, some of 


pp are of his own importation, and manufactured expressly 
r him. 


Dark Brown and Olive Brown Silk-finish Mohairs. 
Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautiful shades. 
Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobias. 
Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brown, made 
to order. 
All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. 
Very fine quality Madonna Cloths, made to crder. 
A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 
Lot of 4-4 Priucess Cloths, 75 cts.—cost the im- 
porter 90 cts. 
Full line of Black Silks. 
Black and Colored Alpacas, from 37} cts. to $1.25. 
Particular care taken in the selection of Alpacas. 
\ Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
Shawls, short fringe. 
New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls. 
Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 
House Furnishing Goods in great variety. 
N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order 
goods will be furnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems 515 iwa 


WO. BRAG0CKk, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERT 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
36 49 ly 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 
No, 526 Callewhill Street 
Keep on band a assortment of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE FURNITURDB. Alvo firstclas HAIR 
and HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Oid Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptpess. 
Prices REDUCED. mwexi wyp 
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TH 
Girard Life boueene An- 
nuity and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 408 Chestnut Street. 


Receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians, or Commit- 
tee wf Lunacy; ‘also act as Executors and 
Administrators, to the duties of which par- 
ticular attention is paid by old and experi- 
‘énced hands: 

Deposits and Trust Funds are not, in any 


event, liable for the debts or obligations of 


the Company, being kept separate. 
Chartered in 1836. 
Assets, January 1, 1869, $3,083,645, 
THOS. RIDGWAY, President. 
SETH I. COMLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary. 


WM. H. STCEVER, Aw’t Actuary. 
wzms3 219 


BOOEZS 


ISSUBD BY THE 


“ROOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of 
18mo, 141 pp., Cloth Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions 
By Ans A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schovis. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
S: eee “ Second. “ 40c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 mo. 64 pp Price 20 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
soarite” Jays Jounson, 2d edition. Price 75c 
Th the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, désigned to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Janz 
Jounson.  32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........ ++-«Price 20. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
ee Srocxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 4%. 
Treasury of FPacts’’—a Book designed for 
ae ig Six Numbers, being @ revisior ot 
cy lsspressions. ” Compiled by ine JOHNANN 
Nos.,'32mo,.64'pp. each........ scseeseeP TCO J5u. 
mung upon some of the Testimonies of Tr:ith 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson 
18mo. 71 pp 
Basays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By 8. M. J, 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth Price20c. 


——— ee ee. 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES 


Conover’ ; “Colossal 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 


For saleby JAMES THORNTON, 
m5p226 Byberry, Philada. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 33 North Second 8t,, Philada. 


WM. HEACOCK’S 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Repairing, Varnishing. and Upholstering: 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let for Storing Furniture, 


CHESTERFIELD ELD BOARDIN G@ SCHOOL. 


Situated on the Ter viee Fos, ’ three miles Srom 
Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Ninth (or Winter) Session of this Institution com- 
menced on the 15th of Eleventh month, 1869. 
Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks, No extra cha 
For fall particulars address HENRY W. RIDGWA 
912 36wy Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Barly Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
Miscellany, 11 vols.. 7 ath vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Isaac 
Penington, 4 vels., $5. nee of Delaware County, Penna., $8.00. 
Thos. Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. Ne Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cts a dozen. Child’s Book of 
Nature, in 3 parts. Llustrated, $2. 65. Dissertation on the Chris- 
tian Ministry. by John Jac kson, 50c. Young Friends’ Manual, by 
Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 75c. Sermon by Wm. Dewsbury, 50 cts: a 
-— Account of John Richardson, 75c. Law’s Address to the 

, 40c. Familiar Letters, by Ann Wilsen, 75. Rufus Hall, 
oe rly Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
16c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25 ets. Tour to 
West Indies. KR. W. Moore, $1.25. Meditations on Life and its Re- 
ligions Duties—Meditations on Death and Eternity, by Zschokke, 
$1.50 each. Mott cn Education, &c.,40c. Ta-o-pi (a friendly Sioux 
Mndian) and his Friends, or The Indian’ s Wrongs and Rights. $1. 
Tobacco and its Effects A Prize Essay, 48 pp. 6 cts. “Studies.” 
by Jobn A Dorgan, $1.25. The Christian Casket, by Ezra Miche 
ener, 30c. Kules of Discipline of Philada. Yearly Meeting, 35c. 
The Conciliator, lic. A Key to the Conciliator, 25c. Theology 
Simplified, 25c. Essays—On the Responsibility of the Church; 
On Funeral Sermens; Om True Greatness Nanpy’s Christmas, 
80c. On the Mountain, 20c. “ Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. 

EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Governess, 287 pp , $1.00. 
““THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament. one vol., cts, 


New edition Memoir of John Roberts. 25 cts. 

Memorials of Rebecea Jones, $2.00. 

DAY BY DAY, compiled by Wm.Henry Chase. $1.40. 

A PLEA For THE Doms CREATION, by the Pennsylvania “So- 

ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” 60 -, 

‘About 20 per cent. additional, when sent 

MarniaGE CertiricatTes, Fine Parchment, in - a 00. 
EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh 8t. 

exxi ly 








